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The moon shines bright!—In such a night as 
this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise; in such a night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. 


—MERrcHANT OF VENICE 
<< D 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsuHatu Bipwe t, Organist 
8D 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecige MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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COLLAPSE OR BOOM? 


PITTSBURGH 
To THe Epiror: aH, Pa, 


I am sure that all your readers have welcomed 
the editorial in the December CarNeGIe Maga- 
ziNE on ‘‘The Preparation for Peace."’ If all war 
orders are shut off at the moment of peace, as was 
done in the last war, we know that nationwide 
confusion and distress will be sure to follow. Your 
suggestion that the Government shall keep up its 
war orders for a continuing period, and that in the 
meantime the great industries shall change their 
production slowly and deliberately to meet the 
demands of peaceful civilization furnishes our 
country with a practical plan that will prevent 
the nightmare of a terrible unemployment on the 
part aan returning soldiers. . . . 

—EuGENE THOMPsoN 


MORALE IN WARTIME 


Next in importance to the prosecution of the 
war—perhaps of equal importance—is the main- 
tenance of national morale. Living through the 
strain of these anxious days, each of us has ex- 
poorneee the need of a sustaining spirit to keep 

im calm and fit to meet the greater ordeals that 
lie ahead. 

Therein lies the opportunity—yes, the clear 
duty—of the arts. Music, the theater, literature, 
and painting must be a solace and a stabilizer for 
the national spirit in our expected trial by fire. 
There could be no more tragic betrayal by the 
creators and promoters of art than to withhold 
their talents or facilities from our people at such 
a time. Have we ever been in as great need of art 
as now? What if the doors of the opera house, 
the concert hall, the cinema, the art gallery, and 
the museum were to be darkened ‘‘for the dura- 
tion?” What if all printed matter were hence- 
forth to be banned, except for news and comment 
on the war? 

Some artists will say, “It is difficult to paint 
now; it is hard for the creative spirit to function 
in the midst of confusion and destruction.’’ Hard? 
Of course it is hard. Is it as hard as it is for the 
men and women in service to sacrifice business, 
home, and life itself? And has not some of the 
greatest art been created within the very sound 
of guns? 

—From an Editorial in **THe AMERICAN Artist” 


WHEN HONOR IS DISHONORED 

We exclaim “‘O Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!’’—but these are trifling com- 
pared with those committed in the name of 
“‘Honor,"’ the most dishonored word in our 
language. Never did man or nation ever dishonor 
another man or nation. This is impossible. All 
honor’s wounds are self-inflicted. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIB 


THE PERPETUAL STRUGGLE 


Those who expect to reap the blessings of free- | 


dom, must like men, undergo the fatigue of sup- 
porting it. —Tuomas Pane 
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A PITTSBURGH SCENE 


‘Post Office’’ by David G. Blythe Purchased by the Carnegie Institute 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts 


HE painting, 

‘Post Office’ 
by David G. 
Blythe, has been 
acquired by the 
Department of 
Fine Arts, and 
thus a notable 
painting of a Pitts- 
burgh scene by a 
famous Pittsburgh 
artist has been 
brought back to 
the city of its 
origin and has 
found a permanent 
home in the Car- 
negie Institute. It 
is eminently fit- 
ting that the 
aftist, who even 
in his lifetime was 
known as the Ho- 
garth of America, 
should be repre- 
sented here, for, 
apart from other 
considerations, 
his position in American art warrants 
it. That position was not attained— 
though the inherent quality of his work 
entitled him to it—until the attention 
of the public was called to his achieve- 
ments in the exhibition of his paint- 
ings presented by the Carnegie Institute 
in 1932. He now stands as probably the 
most important painter of genre sub- 
jects that America has _ produced. 
Post Office,” ““The Pittsburgh Horse 
Market,’’ and ‘General Doubleday 
Crossing the Potomac,’’ alone of his 
paintings, give him that position. 

“Post Office’’ is oil on canvas, 
though since the Institute has acquired 


| it for the permanent collection, the 





“SELF-PORTRAIT” sy Davin G. BiyTHE 
Pencil Drawing Owned by Heber H. Blythe 
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canvas has been 
- on Pressdwood 
or its better pres- 
ervation. The 
painting is twenty 
inches in width by 
twenty-four in 
height. It is signed 
in the lower left 
corner, *‘Blythe.”’ 
It is not dated, 
but it was prob- 
ably painted about 
1863. 

The painting 
has a very definite 
and balanced com- 
position. It is har- 
monious and 
beautiful in color, 
and amusingly hu- 
man in its out- 
look. The back- 
ground of the 
scene is the 
crowded general 
delivery window 
which opens onto 
the street through an arched alcove. 
The building is the Pittsburgh Post 
Office that stood at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Smithfield Street on the 
present site of the Park Building. The 
characters in the little drama are, on 
the one hand, two townsmen who have 
received their mail and are intently 
reading it—in the one case with the 
assistance of an interested spectator; 
and, on the other hand, the group of 
men and women who are pushing and 
jostling one another for a place in front 
of the window. The tension of the 
latter group is suggested by the basket 
upset in the crush, and by the urchin 
burrowing his way into the group and, 





in his energy, tearing the trousers of the 
man beside him. The ragged, stogie- 
chewing newsboy, sitting on the steps 
at the right center, and the young pick- 
pocket, pursuing his business affairs to 
the left, show by their actions that they 
are calm habitués of the place. 

On the whole, the colors of the paint- 
ing, as in all Blythe’s pictures, are sub- 
dued, mostly in variations of gray and 
brown, though it must be conceded that 
there are more color notes in “Post 
Office’ than in any of his other paint- 
ings, with the probable exception of 
“Lawyer's Dream.’’ The stones of the 
building and steps are gray, and the 
clothing in general is taupe, fawn, tan, 
brown, gray, or black. The main con- 
trast appears in the billowing rose gown 
of the woman in the center, in her 
deeper rose hat with its blue and cream- 
colored decorations. The other woman 
wears a dark green bonnet. The men’s 
costumes, too, have touches of color— 
a red jacket-back, a red tie, a rust-red 
bag, a white shirt. Other bits of white 
show in the newspapers and letters, and 
in the woman's petticoat and hose. 

This picture was purchased directly 
from the artist by George W. Hailman, 
of Pittsburgh, shortly after it was com- 
pleted. He probably paid thirty-five 
dollars for it, for that was the amount 
that the artist usually received for a 
painting of this size, according to the 
ledger records of C. H. Wolf, a Pitts- 
burgh collector who was a friend of the 
artist. On the death of Mr. Hailman, 
it passed to his widow; and on her 
demise, it came into the possession of 
her po D. Hailman, a former 
trustee of the Carnegie Institute and a 
member of the Fine Arts Committee. 
On his death in 1930, it became the 
property of Mrs. James D. Hailman, 
who disposed of it early in 1937 to 
Francis P. Garvan, a distinguished col- 
lector of Americana. He placed it on 
loan in the Garvan Collection at Yale 
University. Francis Garvan died in 
November 1937, but the painting re- 
mained at Yale until 1942, when it was 
offered for sale by his estate. It was 
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purchased from the estate by the Car. 
negie Institute through M. Knoedler & 
Company. 

‘Post Office’’ has been exhibited op 
several occasions: in the Pittsburgh Li- 
brary Loan Exhibition at Library Hall 
in February and March 1879; in the 
David G. Blythe Exhibition of Paint- 
ings at the Carnegie Institute in Decem- 
ber 1932 and January 1933; in the Ex- 
hibition of American Genre at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 
March and April 1935; in the Exhibi- 
tion of American Genre Paintings at the 
Carnegie Institute in February and 
March 1936; in the exhibition, Paint- 
ings by David G. Blythe, at the Whit- 
ney Museum in April and May 1936; and 
in the Exhibition of American Genre 
Paintings and Victoriana at Yale Uni- 
versity in March and April 1937. 

David Gilmour Blythe, painter and 
craftsman of pre-Civil War times, was } 
born in East Liverpool, Ohio, on May 
9, 1815. He was the son of John and 
Susan G. Blythe, who had settled in 
what is now a part of East Liverpool 
shortly after their arrival in the United 
States from Perth, Scotland. 

Blythe's early years were spent at his 
parents’ homestead farm on the Lisbon 
Road. He was a quiet, bookish, rather 
eccentric youth who, without any 
training, was able to dash off a striking 
likeness of an individual either in his } 
presence or from memory. At the age 
of fifteen, he came to Pittsburgh to | 
learn the trade of wood carving with 
the firm of Joseph Woodwell. How ! 
well his three-year apprenticeship 
served him is attested by the heroic 
statue of Lafayette, carved from poplar 
some years later, for the top of the | 
dome of the Fayette County Courthouse 
at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. It is 
now fortunately housed in the Fort 
Necessity Memorial Museum. 

After spending a fourth year in Pitts- | 
burgh as a house carpenter, David [ 
Blythe, with his brother John, made a 
trip down the Mississippi, to New | 
Orleans and back, in 1835-36. From } 
1837 to 1840 he served with the United f 
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States Navy, working part of the time 
as a ship’s carpenter aboard the On- 
tario at Pensacola. From 1840 until 
about 1845 he was leading the wander- 
ing life of an itinerant portrait painter 
with his base at his home town. It is 
interesting to note that all the pictures 
he did at East Liverpool and Union- 
town at various times from 1840 until 
1854 were portraits, while the paintings 
done in Pittsburgh from 1854 to 1865 
were practically all genre subjects. 

He settled in Uniontown about 1846 
to make carvings and to paint por- 
traits. It was there he met Miss Julia 
Keffer, whom he married in the rectory 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh, on 
September 30, 1848. His wife fied of 
typhoid fever a year after their mar- 


‘riage, and her untimely death had a 


very marked effect on his outlook and 
career. 

It is known that he lived in Pitts- 
burgh in 1856 and 1857, and again from 
1861 to 1865. He maintained a studio 


| during these latter years at 66 Third 
| Avenue. This may have been the studio 


from which he was locked out because 
of his failure to pay his rent—an inci- 


| dent that furnished the subject of his 


painting, ““Art Versus Law.’’ At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he accom- 
panied the Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Regiment to the front and remained 
with it during its three months’ ser- 
vice. He was not an enlisted man but a 


| camp follower, engaged wherever he 


went in making sketches of army life. 

In appearance, as the pencil sketch 
he made of himself shows, he was tall 
and spare, with large, square shoulders. 
He had heavy eyebrows, and his hair 
and beard were red and usually un- 
Although he was a stern- 
looking man, his countenance lighted 
up when he was engaged in conversa- 
tion. He wore a long frock coat, very 
wide pants, large thick-soled boots, 
and the high hat of the gentleman of 


; his period. 


He was of a literary trend, as many 


| poems which have been preserved in 


albums and newspapers bear witness, 
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and he wrote under the signature 
‘‘Boots.’’ Outspoken, fearless, and of 
great independence of character, he was 
also a man of fine feeling, sympathy, 
and understanding, as is conveyed by 
a letter he wrote to one of his brothers 
at the front in the Civil War and by his 
regard for his wife, at whose death 
‘the beauty and the worth’’ departed 
from his life. Though eccentric in 
many ways, he was one of the most 
companionable and sociable of men. 
This is indicated by his position among 
fellow artists in Pittsburgh and by the 
welcome he received at ‘‘mess’’ in 
Civil War camps. 

These are signs that Pittsburgh in its 
pre-Civil War times entertained a 
genius, one not unaware, as shown 
by the regard in which he was held in 
the city of his adoption, and by the 
care with which even the slightest 
sketches he made have been preserved 
and handed down as precious heritages. 
His native talent, his originality, his 
ability to see the foibles and short- 
comings of his day, his satire, his love 
of the ridiculous, his humanity, and 
his sense of humor of everyday living 
made his art an art of the people. He 
seems to be an everlasting Puck, saying 
in as many languages as he had at his 
command, ‘‘What fools these mortals 
be!”’ 

Blythe died at the Passavant Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, on May 15, 1865. The 
circumstances of his passing are 
strangely reminiscent of the death of 
Stephen C. Foster, his fellow townsman 
who died a year before in Bellevue Hos- 
pital in the City of New York. They 
may have known each other and may 
have understood that what one was 
trying to say in paint the other was 
trying to say in the words and music of 
simple yet immortal songs. David 
Blythe was buried first in the old Fifth 
Street Cemetery, East Liverpool, and 
when this cemetery was abandoned his 
remains were removed to the Spring 
Grove Cemetery, on the spot which was 
originally the ‘“‘God’s Acre’’ of the 
Blythe farm. 
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THE LITTLE FOXES 


A New Diorama in the Children’s Museum 


By REINHOLD L. FRICKE 
Preparator, Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


THRouGH the 
courtesy of Burt 
L. Oudette, 
Game Commis- 
sion Refuge 
Keeper at Pyma- 
tuning Lake, 
nine red foxes 
were received at 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum a year or so 
ago. Mr. Oudette 
had secured the 
little foxes from their home-den near 
the Game Refuge a few days before I 
arrived there for my annual spring col- 
lecting trip. As soon as I saw them I 
knew that I wanted this family for the 
red fox exhibit that was being planned 
for the Children’s Museum. 

For one thing, they differed from 
other red fox sities that we had 
previously collected in the same locality 
because they were still young enough 
to retain their puppylikecharacteristics. 
Also, they were an exceptionally fine 
litter. And when these nine little fellows 
were brought to the Museum, they were 
so cunning and caused so much com- 
ment that a picture of them, which is 
reproduced here, appeared in a local 
newspaper. Since a fox family usually 
numbers from three to seven, this 
larger one must have kept the parents 
busy foraging for food. 

When the site of the now filled Pyma- 
tuning reservoir, consisting of about 
twenty-five square miles, was being 
cleared of its dense forest and swamp 
growth, most of the animals were 
driven out of this region. Consequently, 
there is a concentration of animal life 
in the surrounding woods and fields. 
The abundance of small game in and 
about the Game Refuge near the Lines- 


pat 


ville end of Pymatuning Lake, onf 
which foxes feed, also a to increase 

the fox population there. The red fox f 
is classed as a predator in such sur-f 
roundings, and a bounty has been 
offered at various times for his scalp. f 
The price paid for his richly colored fur 

coat also induces trappers to match 
their skill with this wily animal. } 
Usually, however, only the experts 
succeed in taking many of the adults, F 
bringing to mind the old adage, “‘sly} 
as a fox.” an 

Foxes, as a general rule, pair off for} 
life and are devoted to each other. 
Mating occurs in midwinter, and the} 
young are born in March or early April. 
The as are generally used during thef 
spring, when the young occupy them, j 
and those I observed were mostly en- 
larged woodchuck burrows with several 
entrances for ventilation and escape. 
Young foxes at birth, like kittens, are 
blind and are covered with a short 
haired, lead-colored coat. They do not 
open their eyes until they are about 
nine days old. After three or fourf 
weeks, they come out for a peek at the 
world but remain close to their home 
for about three months. 

On one of my trips I found a vixen 
who had made the error of denning wu 
on one of the numerous small, wool 
islands in the Pymatuning Refuge Lake. 
In winter she traveled back and forth 
over the ice, but after the breakup she 
was marooned with her family of six 
youngsters. When we discovered these 
foxes, they were in dire straits for food, 
as they had consumed all the available 
animal life on their isolated domaia. 
As foxes hate to take to the watt, 
these animals were easily captured when 
pursued from one retreat to another of 
their island. For instance, one pup mis} 
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judged the distance as he leaped for a 
stump on the shore and landed with a 
splash in the water. A poor swimmer, 
he was easily overtaken. 

When taken young,the red fox may 
be tamed and handled very much like 
a dog, but soon the lure of the wild 
proves too strong and he returns to his 


ike, on} ancestral habits. Such was the history 
increase } of one lone pup I found in a den and 
red fox § brought home for a pet. He was kept 
ich sur-f} on a leash and became quite tame, but 
as been one night he managed to unfasten the 
is scalp. § snap to his collar and slipped away. 
lored fur § Several times he was recaptured, but he 
» match} always managed to escape again. The 
animal. § last report we heard was that he had 
experts § been caught raiding a chicken coop and 
> adults,§ had been dispatched by the irate 
ge, ‘sly poultrryman. That was the end of our 














“Reddy.’’ Similar cases have been re- 


r off forf} ported by other pee who have at- 


1 other. tempted to keep foxes as pets. 

and the} As soon as I returned from my collec- 
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in suitable positions to make the pro- 
posed family habitat group. Photo- 
graphs of McNutt’s Knoll, a typical 
““foxy’’ site on the edge of the Game 
Refuge, were made; and Ottmar F. von 
Fuehrer, the Carnegie Museum staff 
artist, visited the spot and made 
sketches that he used for the very fine 
background he has painted for the ex- 
hibited group. 

The moss-covered stump over the den 
entrance, the trees, soil, and other ac- 
cessories in the diorama were collected 
in the same locality. Plaster casts of the 
maianthemum, or wild lily-of-the-val- 
ley, which carpets the ground of the 
region during the month of May, were 
made so that they could be reproduced 
in wax in the exhibit. 

Gnawed bones, feathers, and fur—the 
visible remains of animals used as food 
by the foxes—were collected from the 
fox den occupied as the home site. 
Moles are also often found lying 
around a den. The characteristic odor 
of these burrowing mammals must be 





COURTESY OF THE PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
NINE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE FOX PUPPIES FOR THE HABITAT GROUP 
IN THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 











obnoxious to a fox, for they are seldom 
used as food. Evidently they are 
brought into the den by the parents to 
be mauled and played with by the 
youngsters, as the ones I found usually 
had most of the bones crushed and the 
skin well tooth-marked. Quite often a 
farmer solves the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of the old red rooster when 
he visits a near-by fox home. At one 
of the dens the breast and wing bones 
of a Canada goose were found, proving 
that even so large a bird is not too much 
of a burden for a fox. 

Using material of this type to make 
the diorama as realistic as possible, I 
proceeded to assemble the exhibit. It 
shows the vixen returning from one of 
her foraging trips with a freshly killed 
blue-winged teal. Three of the pups 
are greedily tearing away at the duck, 
each trying to get more than his share. 
Two pups are at the entrance of the den, 
one trying to force itself past the one 
blocking the opening. Two more are 
approaching, one temporarily halting 
to survey the field, while the other 
slinks furtively along, close to the 
ground, in the typical attitude assumed 
by a fox approaching his prey. The re- 
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a two pups have been taking a 
nap and are just awakening to the fat 
that there is fresh meat in camp. 

The bursting leaf buds of a small 
beech tree and the painted background 
show the time of year to be about the 
first of May. I have frequently sur- 
prised families of young foxes playing 
about their home-den at this season. ln 
fact, while Mr. von Fuehrer was mak- 
ing sketches for the background scene, 
he was probably being observed by 
some young foxes, for I found an 
occupied den in the vicinity and saw 
several pups, larger than the ones shown 
in the Museum group, skulking about 
in the underbrush. 

This new diorama in the Children’s 
Museum adds another picture of the 
family life of our native Pennsylvania 
mammals. In the preparation and in- 
stallation of this exhibit, I was ably 
assisted by James Kosinski, of the Mv 
seum staff, and A. Ernest Succop Il, a 
volunteer assistant. 


ACTION, ACTION, ACTION 
The finest eloquence is that which gets things 
done; the worst is that which delays them. 
Davip Lioyp Geor! 
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FINE ARTS IN CHILE 


An Interpretation of the Present Show 


By José Perotti 


[José Perotti is the Commissioner General of the Exhibition of Chilean Contemporary Art now at 
the Carnegie Institute. He is represented in the exhibition, also, by four pieces of sculpture and three 
water colors. Sefior Perotti first studied sculpture in the School of Fine Arts, Santiago, Chile, was sent 
to Europe by the Government, and in 1920 entered the School of Fine Arts in Madrid. There he studied 
with Romero de Torres, Miguel Blay, and Sorolla. The following year he went to Paris, where he be- 


S came a disciple of Bourdelle. In 1927 he was named Professor of Sculpture in the School of Fine Arts, 


Santiago, and in 1929, Director of the School of Applied Arts. In 1937 he was given the Humboldt 
Scholarship to study in Germany for two years, wor cing in painting, sculpture, and various phases of 
the technique of applied arts. His works have been exhibited at the Official Salons, winning a first 
prize in sculpture. A sculptor and “ae of merit, Sefior Perotti’s work also covers the field of applied 
arts. In many techniques, especially in ceramics and enamel on metal, he has achieved outstanding 
results. The following article was written for the Carnecie MaGazine by Sefior Perotti in Spanish 


and was translated by Ruth Newland. The exhibition will continue through January 31. | 


or the first 
i: in the 
history of the 
artistic develop- 
ment of Chile, an 
exhibition of 
painting and 
sculpture has left 
the country to be 
shown more than 
five thousand 
miles from the 
land of its origin. 
This exhibition 
comes in re- 
sponse to a 
generous invita- 
tion, as a manifestation of cultural rap- 
prochement initiated by the United 
States toward Latin America, princi- 
pally the countries of South America. 


}Until now their artistic development 


has been almost unknown in this 
country. Undoubtedly, mutual under- 
standing of the two Americas will be 
facilitated by a knowledge of the crea- 
tive forces, capacity, and cultural de- 
velopment in each of the South Ameri- 
can Countries. 

The fine arts are the best medium for 
appraising the degree of culture and 
sensibility attained by peoples in their 
historical development calcula) evo- 
lution. It is axiomatic that art has been 
the base of a common human knowl- 


SENOR PEROTTI 


edge through the 
centuries. And 
today art must 
be the basic plan 
of culture, as 
well as the solid 
link which joins 
individuals and 
nations in under- 
standing. 
Appreciation 
of one type of art 
is in direct pro- 
portion to the 
understanding of 
the geography, 
climate, and in- 
fluences which have contributed to its 
formation. South America shows us 
latent examples of these formative 
phenomena of cultural growth. 
Knowledge of these phenomena in- 
duces us to divide South America into 
two cultural entities, even though both 
groups spring from the same origin— 
natives, colonizers, and immigrants. In 
one of these groups the three human 
elements have created a single entity. 
In the other, even though it deals with 
the same elements, the indigenous has 
completely disappeared, and with it, 
consequently, all basic background, 
cultural and characteristic. In its stead 
are foreign influences, due to the great 
number of diverse immigrant currents. 
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STORM BY JORGE CABALLERO 


These two groups are distinct and 
permit a perfect demarcation of a 
boundary in the elements which con- 
tributed to the cultural development of 


South America. This frontier would 
separate Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay 
from the rest of the countries of South 
America, for these countries have no 
native heritage. The foundation of 
their culture is European, and these 
countries have been subject to this in- 
fluence from the beginning of coloniza- 
tion to the present a After this brief 
survey, the visitor to ‘ane Exhibition of 
Chilean Contemporary Art, now at the 
Carnegie Institute, will not be surprised 
at the complete lack of typical native 
art, such as could be seen in the arts of 
Peru, Bolivia, or Brazil. 

The Araucanian Indians, indigenous 
in Chile, had no influence on the new 
culture formed after the arrival of the 
Spanish colonizers. The Spanish, in 
turn, did not bring to the cultural de- 
velopment of the country any of the 
great traditions which they contributed 


to the development of art in Peru andf 
Ecuador. This colonial influence showed f 


itself principally in religious art. 


The first artistic manifestations} 


formed in Chile during the colonial 
period were of the type of the school of 
Cuzco and Quito, cities 
colonial times were the cradle of South 
American art. 
the first Chilean artists, 


Andia y Varela and Ambrosio Sat 
telices, about the middle of the eight 
eenth century. 

The events of the Revolution of Inde- 
pendence at the beginning of the nine 
teenth century form a great gap in the 
artistic development of the country- 
a natural circumstance, since the nz 
tion was engaged in giving political 
and economic form to the rising Re 
public of Chile. 

With the arrival in the country i 
1842 of the famous French painter, 
Raymond Monvoisin, there arose the 
artistic spirit and tendency of the 
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French School, passing through all 
stages until arriving at impressionism. 
This trend evidenced itself powerfully 
in almost all Chilean painting. 

Chile, luminous country of moderate 
climate, particularly in the central 
zone, is a vital part of the artistic move- 
ment. Its topography, with high 
mountains near the Pacific Ocean, is 
one of great contrasts and permits the 
development of a long and narrow val- 
ley, intensely green with a very blue 
a This furnishes a landscape es- 
sentially atmospheric and colorful, 
which lends itself to the adoption of 
the impressionist technique, principally 
of the French School. The older Chilean 
artists have been restricted by this in- 
fluence, aid it is from it that they are 
today attempting to free themselves. 

Chilean sculpture can be judged as 
totally distinct from Chilean painting. 
Whereas the painting is luminous and 
atmospheric, the sculpture has directed 
itself to the pursuit of ample forms, per- 
haps in a spirit of comparison with the 
immense mountains which have im- 
bued the artists with a vision of the 
monumental. 

Chile numbers among its sculptors 
some who are not only outstanding 


| within the national group, but who 


also rank among the great international 
figures, notably the sculptor Virginio 
Arias. This greatly talented artist, 
even at the age of eight, was a skill- 
ful assistant to the artists who 
decorated the cathedral of the City of 
Concepcién. Later his own teacher 
took him to Paris, where he was con- 
spicuous as one of the assistants of the 
sculptor Bartholdi while he was execut- 
ing the monumental Statue of Liberty 
for the harbor of New York. Another 
Chilean who achieved fame in France 
was Simon Gonzalez, the noted medalist 
and engraver. His ‘small figures won 
international fame for him. 

Women in Chile have also distin- 
guished themselves in the development 
of the fine arts. One outstanding ex- 
ample is Rebeca Matte, who was en- 
dowed with extraordinary sensibility 


and great plastic talent. Her best- 
known works were seething crowds 
and subjects inspired by literary themes. 
A large bronze group by this sculptress 
decorated the entrance to the Palace 
of Peace in Holland. The Uffizi Gallery 
of Florence exhibits one of her great 
marbles, and many other countries have 
her works in their museums. 

Since its inception Chilean sculpture 
has been well oriented in its plastic 
concepts, and has shown decided na- 
tional characteristics which could early 
be qualified by the term of Chilean 
School of Sculpture. Today the country 
has an important group of sculptors, 
some of whose works may be admired in 
the present exhibition. Laura Rodig’s 
romantic temperament can be appraised 
in her notable piece, “‘Mireya.’’ In 
other words, as in the ‘‘Portrait of 
Romain Rolland,"’ she shows strongly 
constructive temperament and psycho- 
logical penetration. Lily Garafulic, 


young sculptress of the new generation, 
in an excellent portrait, 
"’ strong modeling, fine draw- 


shows, 
“Henry, 
ing, and balance. 
Among its sculptors Chile numbers 


PORTRAIT OF MARGARITA 
By Pasio Burcuarp E, 
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characters of extraordinary mastery, 
such as Lorenzo Dominguez, modeler 
par excellence, who does stone carving 
and who is accustomed to polychrome 
his bronzes and woods according to the 
usage of Spanish artists of religious 
images. Examples of the power of his 
sculpture are the head of Dr. Lifschust 
and also the monument to Dr. Calvo 
MacKenna, carved directly in a block 
of granite. The monument is repre- 
sented here by a photograph. 

Samuel Roman Rojas is another of 
the young sculptors who form the group 
of those that head the search for an art 
typically national. They seek an art 
that will distinguish the Chilean plastic 
by the strength that is characteristic of 
the country. In Rojas’ work, ‘Helena,’ 
his magnificent qualities and the lyri- 
cism of his forms can be admired. 

The works of the sculptor, Totila 
Albert, could not be transported be- 
cause of their size and because of the 
difficulties created by the present world 
upheaval. Among otherChilean artists, 
he has directed his researches to philo- 
sophic themes, from which he derives 





THE GIRL WITH THE DOLL 
By Enrique Lopez 


the spirit of his works. ‘‘Rainbow,” 
in which he has achieved a moumental 
and decorative concept with great 
facility, is an example of Albert's 
work. Ratl Vargas, who models with 
exquisite sensibility, warmth of life, 
sok psychological expression, achieves 
in his works the delicacy of the Renais- 
sance Italians, as well as a strong con- 
struction and balance of the elements 
of the work. ‘“The Dancer, Inés Pisarro” 
and “‘Portrait of Sra. Sara Panatt’’ are 
two magnificent examples of his work. 
From the small group of only ten 
works of sculpture, portraits, and 
studies of heads, the visitor to the ex- 
hibition can get an idea of the type 
and quality of Chilean sculpture. 
Chilean painting projects itself prin- 
cipally by an absolute lack of realism, 
Tomine or of grotesque exaggera- 
tion; and is an art accomplished by 
natural and esthetic instinct. It is es- 
sentially the type of painting that tries 
to capture the characteristic features 
of the landscape, exalting light and 
color. This can be seen in the works of 
Armando Lira, *‘Autumn”’ and ‘‘Spring 
in Old Chillan,’’ which characterize, 
with complete spontaneity, the native 
landscape, with its little villages and 
its humble dwellings at the foot of the 
great Andes. The light and color of 
this artist are sincerely Chilean, with- 
out grotesque exaggeration. His tech- 
nique is impressionistic, achieved with 
luminous vibration and local character. 
Arturo Valenzuela is another of the 


painters who directs his researches to | 


popular themes. He paints preferably 
scenes of the river villages of the south 
of Chile, very rich in emotion and pre- 
occupied with masses and local color. 
Albertina de la Fuente also distin- 
guishes herself within the group that 
directs its studies to an emotional 
appeal of a national character. 

In this exhibition two men stand out 
whose development has great im- 
portance in Chilean painting: Pablo 
Burchard E. and Augustin Abarca. Of 
profoundly romantic sentiment, Abarca 
penetrates the landscape with the poetic 
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SPRING IN OLD CHILLAN BY ARMANDO LIRA 


enthusiasm of a Corot. His color and 
technique are representative of a com- 
plete trend of Chilean painting. Pablo 
Burchard, who from the beginning has 
desisted completely from literary in- 
spiration, is enamoured of light and 
color. He expands on his great can- 
vases with the honesty of a good child, 
charmed with the sight of simple forms. 
He is full of truth without becoming 
descriptive, and characterizes with deep 
sincerity what is typically Chilean. He 
is effective not only in color and land- 
scape, but also has great power in 
drawing, as is demonstrated in the 
head ite Margarita, solid in con- 
struction and harmonious in color. 
This work alone would prove him a 
portraitist of quality. 

Jorge Caballero is one of the young 
artists who tend to embrace the 
luminosity of the landscape, as well as 
the topographic fame of the 
mountains, to achieve constructive 
forms. We can perceive this preoccupa- 
tion in his picture, ‘‘Storm,’’ which, 
lacking mountains, has succeeded in 


giving formal rhythm to the clouds, 
with the aim of ruffling the surface for a 
greater degree of expression. José 
Caracci is both a landscape painter and 
a portraitist. For solid. Covie he 
seeks luminous effects in color contrasts, 
for example, in ‘Maule Landscape.”’ 

The major direction of Chilean paint- 
ing is toward landscape, due possibly 
to the climate and the nature beauties 
of the country. In spite of these cir- 
cumstances, Chile boasts a number of 
portrait painters, among whom Roberto 
Humeres has won prominence. One 
of the youngest, he has turned his efforts 
to a free interpretation of his models, 
which can be seen in “‘Portrait of My 
Niece, Teresa,’’ warm in color and 
spontaneous in its drawing and psycho- 
logical penetration. Julio Ortiz de 
Zarate is another of the portraitists 
who has set himself to the impasting 
of color in his canvases, which recall 
the Flemish School. With this formula 
his pictures acquire a strong relief and 
warm coloring. 

Two interesting figure painters are 
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Hector Caceres and Hector Banderas, 
both very young and in full growth. 
Their color and drawing are of high 
quality, as in ‘““The Red Kerchief’’ of 
Caceres and ‘‘My Family’’ of Banderas. 

The visitor to this exhibition will 
view works of three very young artists 
who will undoubtedly enjoy great 
prestige in the very near future. Carlos 
Pedraza’s fine and harmonious color is 
in evidence in his work *‘Landscape in 
Spring.’’ Pedro Lobos, at twenty-two, 
is already a remarkable engraver. One 
of his first oils is ‘“Composition,’’ in 
which can be seen his strong personality. 
The third of this group, Enrique Lopez, 
with his picture, ““The Girl with the 
Doll,’’ gives promise that in a short 
time he will be one of the new in- 
fluences in Chilean painting. The 


spontaneity of his style is representa- 
tive in its form and color e 
tional type. 

In the same group are three com- 
pletely distinct personalities, even 
though they follow the same trend. 
Luis Vargas Rosas has followed the 


the na- 


new school of Paris. *‘Plant Rhythm’”’ 
is the product of prolonged research in 
his studio there. His work shows a 


PORTRAIT OF SRA. SARA PANATT 
By Raut VarGas 


MAGAZINE 


decided trend toward abstract forms. 
Israel Roa, even though he belongs 
to the same school as his colleagues, 
shows us a combination of impression- 
ism and expressionism, with marked 
humorous suggestion, as can be seen 
in his work ‘The Painter’s Birthday,” 
Camilo Mori is the typical case of the 
many-styled painter preoccupied with 
new aspects of the art of these days, 
‘““Maruga Vargas,’ a portrait of his 
wife, is distinguished in its drawing 
and romantic in its psy chological con- 
tent. ‘Interior, 1941’’ was influenced by 
Italian surrealism, from which he de- 
rived passive rhythms and colorful con- 
trasts. ‘‘Interior, 1930'’ differs com- 
pletely from the others in its emphasis 
on drawing above color. 
Outstanding in this exhibition, 
among the painters who mark the prog- 
ress of women in Chilean painting, 
are Marta Villanueva, Ines Puyo, and 
Ana Cortés, who direct their works 
within a neoromanticism, which in 
form and color recalls the works of 
Odilon Redon and Marie Laurencin. 
Dora Puelma and Maria Tupper show 
us a more personal and intimate 
preoccupation. Enriqueta Petit is one 
of the most interesting of the group of 
artists."“The Model’’ and “‘Rosa’’ are of 
harmonious color in spite of the gro- 
tesque exaggeration of the drawing. 
The Chilean Exhibition, as a whole, 
is a panorama of contemporary native 
art which has come to the United 
States without elaborate preparations 
or pretensions. It is the accomplish- 
ment of a group of artists pledged toa 
constant search for something that is 
more characteristically national. Chile 
is one of the youngest countries in the 
artistic development of South America. 
Its two chief sources of influence were 
the Spanish school during the colonial 
period, and later the French school. 
Now new possibilities will be found in 
contact and association with the cul- 
ture and artistic development of the 
Americas, especially in these days, 
when the ideals of Pan-Americanism 
are being so strongly emphasized. 
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new year in a hopeful and happy 

frame of mind, because he has re- 
ceived so many contributions of funds 
toward the Carnegie Tech 1946 En- 
dowment Fund that the space allotted 
to him in the CarneGie MaGaAzINE 
simply will not hold them all in one 
issue. 

Our readers will not have failed to 
note the gifts each month that crowd 
upon each other's heels from our gradu- 
ate students. One reason for this con- 
stant giving, which comes to the Garden 
of Gold like a stream of pure water 
from a perpetual fountain, is suggested 
in a letter from Forrest H. Martell, 
of the class of 1922. In a frank state- 
ment he says that he knows that his 
education has cost the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology much more than 
the tuition that was charged him, and 
he makes an initial payment on this 
account of $1,000, with more to follow 
when he learns just what the difference 
amounts to—which is a very noble idea. 

In general terms the student pays 
about one-half the cost of his educa- 
tion, the school paying the other half, 
and the thought is Tcluties at the 
bottom of many similar contributions. 
In all probability it has influenced the 
class of 1917 to make its splendid en- 
gagement to raise a gift of $50,000 to- 
ward the 1946 Endowment Fund, 
which when completed will be worth 
$150,000. If other classes find them- 
selves moved to make similar under- 
takings, this fund will soon show a 
healthy growth that will encourage all 
concerned in reaching the goal. 

George T. Ladd, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Endowment Fund, has 
just sent another check for $5,000, 
which is immediately worth $15,000 
in the final settlement. 

Then, Sidney M. Siesel, an engineer- 
ing student of Tech’s first class, 1908, 


i the Gardener enters me the 


now president of the Siesel Construc- 
tion Company at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, sends his check for $1,000— 
worth $3,000 in 1946—which shows 
the loyal thought of this frequent con- 
tributor for the school that prepared 
him for his success in life. 

Next comes Galen C. Hartman, an 
honored citizen, attracted by his ob- 
servation of the work of this great 
school, with a check for $500, worth 
$1,500 in 1946. 

And then it becomes almost a parade 
of the graduate body, who are bringing 
in their gifts, some large, some small, 
but all received with the same spirit 
of gratitude. Here are some of them: 
Gotthard E. Anderson, Grace L. Bor- 
gerding, R. E. Buffington, Marion F. 
Burns, John G. Byler, John C. Coch- 
rane, Owen C. Coho, Joseph D. Findley 


Jr., Fenton H. Finn and Jeannette 


Folmer Finn, Harold S. Jones, Anthony 


J. Kerin, E. H. Klemmer and Ruth 


Boyd Klemmer, Albert C. May, David 
Moskovitz, Mrs. Sara Williams Mundo 
and Charles J. Mundo Jr., Martin F. 
Murphy Jr., John P. Paca, Cora Pit- 
cairn, Philip S. Riggs, John L. Ross, 
Thomas F. Shea, Daniel W. Talbot, 
Charles A. Watkins. Their contribu- 
tions total $507. 

Adding these contributions to the 
sums acknowledged here in December 
1942, brings the total of cash gifts for 
the three institutions since the inaugura- 
tion of the CarneGie MaGazine in 
April 1927 to the following amounts: 
$1,348,922.95 for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute; $42,629.12 for the Carnegie Li- 
brary; and for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, $230,745.68 for operation 
and equipment, and $1,822,817.69 for 
the 1946 Endowment Fund; making a 
grand total of $3,445,115.44. There is 
still $2,177,182.31 to be raised to meet 
our obligation with the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 
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KNOW AND DEFEND AMERICA 


An Exhibition of Paintings of Our Country and of the Outposts 


o know Rockwell Kent is to love 
him—unless he is driving. To drive 
in an automobile with Rockwell Kent 
at the wheel is to know God—or to 
want to know God. ‘Dear God,’ you 
pray, ‘If he would only slow down at 
the curves.’ But Rockwell has never 
slowed down at the curves—and prob- 
ably never will. He has taken life on 
high and will continue to do so with 
great gusto.”’ This is a vivid portrait of 
Rockwell Kent by his Siual aa one- 
time neighbor, Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Rockwell Kent does so many things 
well that he must be a safe and skillful 
driver. It is only that he does not slow 
down at curves, which is, after all, a 
little matter, and there is no time for it 
in his life in which there are so many 
things to do. It has been said that he 
is the most versatile man alive. He is an 
artist—painter, wood engraver, lithog- 
rapher, illustrator, and mural painter— 
author, architect, traveler, explorer 
editor, lecturer, pamphleteer, oman 
and patriot. He loves 
his country and he has 
found ways of making 
others see his land 
with his eyes. And 
now he organizes his 
own exhibition of 
paintings and tours it. 
He even writes and il- 
lustrates the catalogue 
for it. He has become 
a complete, self-con- 
tained art organiza- 
tion, among other 
things, and in a very 
aatomes. 

Rockwell Kent has 
evidently figured out 
that to know a place, 
be it ever so remote or 
desolate, is to love it; 


of Our Hemisphere by Rockwell Kent 


and loving it, one will do something 
about it. And so the title he has given 
to an exhibition of his paintings of our 
country and the outposts of our hemi- 
sphere is “‘Know and Defend America.” 
He has reasoned that if we know these 
places he has portrayed in his canvases 
as he does, it will be part of our very 
nature to fight for them and to defend 
them with all our might and—we 
should add in these days—with all our 
resources. 

It is true that this is an exhibition of 
paintings by Rockwell Kent in the 
sense that all forty of them were painted 
by him, but it is not nor was it planned 
to be a representative exhibition of his 
paintings. The show is his, all his; the 
pictures were painted by him, they 
were assembled by him, and they are 
toured by him. It is one of his con- 


tributions to the war effort. Another is 
running his farm at Ausable Forks— 
the farm described in his last book, 
and the farm por- 


This Is My Own,”’ 
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THIS IS MY OWN 


trayed in the painting by the same title 
in the show. It is on this farm that, in 


his own words, he “‘paints and writes 
incessantly to support his herd of 
Jersey cows on a proper American high 
standard of living.” 

One of the pictures in the exhibition, 
‘Maine Headlands,’’ was painted some 


thirty-five years ago. It reveals the 
south coast of Monhegan Island, ten 
miles off the shore of Maine. It is noted 
for the majesty of its headlands. The 
five pictures which have to do with 
Alaska were painted in 1918, when he 
spent a winter on Fox Island. The 
story of this unforgettable adventure 
is told in the book ‘‘Wilderness.’’ In 
fact, all the paintings in the show are 
related to one or another of his books— 
‘“Wilderness,’” ‘‘Voyaging,’’ “‘N by 
E,”’ “‘Salamina,’’ and ‘‘This Is My 
Own.”’ The latest painting in the exh1- 
bition is ‘“‘Wake Up!"’ which was 
painted about a year ago to serve as the 
theme of the show. In this the spirit 
of war, gun in hand, is arousing a lag- 
ging citizen to action. 

In only a few of the paintings are the 


figures prominent. It is as if the artist 
wishes the landscapes to speak for 
themselves. The places portrayed are 
remote, bleak, and lonely, but never de- 
pressive, even when the scene is a 
graveyard, for the artist has made it 
“the place to go on a pleasant after- 
noon, a good place for the dead to lie.”’ 
Rockwell Kent sees his landscape in a 
big, broad, bold way, and so he paints 
it. He loves a large panorama, and 
while he insists that his paintings give 
factual knowledge, and they do—he 
says sailors could steer by them, travel- 
ers could identify peaks—he manages to 
do the miracle which is his to elevate, 
enhance, and romanticize them. He 
shows us lands near and far in the 
Western Hemisphere—‘‘and it is their 
hills—their mountains and their seas— 
that I bring to you. It may be that to 
know our continent and our Hemisphere 
better would be to love it more. And 
that loving it more, we would defend 
it even better.” 

The exhibition will be shown in 
the galleries until January 31. 

J. OC. Ja: 
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THE ADVENTURE OF TOMORROW 


Commencement Address at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
December 20, 1942 


By CoLoneL CLarENcE E. Davies 
Ordnance Department, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


U is a high honor to be permitted to 
participate in this wartime com- 
mencement at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. It is, therefore, a wel- 
come opportunity to pay tribute to the 
man whose beneficence made your Alma 
Mater possible, and also made available 
the great Engineering Societies build- 
ing in New York, the capitol of the 
engineering profession whom in peace- 
time I have the privilege to serve. It is 
also an opportunity to pay tribute to 
the quality of your faculty and the wis- 
dom and leadership of your president. 
That a log and Mark Hopkins are all 
that is needed for an engineering school 
is of course a fallacy, but without true 
teachers the best engineering laboratory 
is but a hollow shell. 

If I were in your place today, I am 
sure that my mind would be on the 
exciting times, the uncertainty, and the 
adventure of the future j just ahead. May 
I join that realm of thought, and talk 
with you about some of the things that 
loom large in the present and will have 
a profound effect on your future? The 
adventure of tomorrow is fraught with 
risks. The issue hangs on unforeseen 
events. The security of the future de- 
pends on the wise exercise of great re- 
sponsibilities. 

As a nation we have enjoyed for 
generations a physical security, a moral 
security, and a religious security en- 
joyed by no other nation. By the acts of 
unprincipled rulers these securities are 
now threatened. Today we have been 
at war over ayear in a concerted attempt 
with our allies to regain these securi- 
ties, and to establish in the world the 
basis that will insure for all peoples 
security of mind, and liberty of thought, 


action, and worship, the heritage that 
our nation bought and paid for in previ- 
ous struggles and now to be maintained 
only by greater sacrifices and struggle. 

The impact of this war on our daily 
life and its far-reaching results on the 
life and habits of the peoples who sur- 
vive it are almost erent comprehen- 
sion. 

Our enemies are prepared and have 
been so for some time. They are pur- 
poseful and ruthless, and we dare not 
underestimate them. They will not fall 
in the face of the mere mass of pro- 
ductive might of this nation. They 
must be fought and conquered on the 
field of battle. 

Germany has survived three years of 
war, and Europe and a part of Russia 
are now at her feet. Her armies are 
largely intact despite some recent 
serious reverses. Her resources have in- 
creased manyfold with her conquests, 
and her productive capacity has grown 
with the added machines and skills of 
captured lands. Germany has been on 
a war economy since 1932, and her 
people have been inured to long hours of 
arduous work and the lack 7 mone of 
the things we regard as essential. Her 
generals and soldiers were trained in 
mass maneuvers simulating battle con- 
ditions and have developed now into 
seasoned veterans as a result of the 
bloody campaigns in Europe and Russia. 
The German people and the German 
armies now are being keyed to greater 
efforts in their struggle by the obvious 
knowledge of the fate in store for them 
on the day of reckoning. 

As for Japan, may I summarize from a 
recent publication some of the words of 
Joseph Grew, our Ambassador to Japan 
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from 1932 until we received that bar- 
barous stab in the back on December 
7, 1941: 

‘The Japanese are united, they are 
trained, they are frugal, they are 
fanatical, and at least in war they are 
totalitarian. Their concentrated politi- 
cal, economic, and military power can 
be used swiftly and ruthlessly by des- 
pots who do not stop to explain. The 
Japanese leaders do think that they can 
and will win. They are counting on 
our underestimates; on our apparent dis- 
unity before the war; on our unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice, to endure, and to 
fight. The Japanese may not intend to 
take San Francisco. They do intend 
and expect to conquer Asia. Then later 
they would use the billion men of an 
enslaved Asia and all the resources of 
the East to strike again. Their well- 
planned campaigns southward were 
brilliant accomplishments. We now 
face not only Japan, but Japan and 
Japan’s conquests. These conquests are 
greater than we have permitted our- 
selves to realize. They include more 
than ten times the area and three times 


the population of the Japanese Empire 
as it stood a year ago. 
Discussing Germany and Japan, Mr. 


Grew says: “‘I know the Germans well; 
truculent and bullying and domineering 
when on the crest of the wave; de- 
moralized in defeat. The Germans 
cracked in 1918. I have steadfastly be- 
lieved and I believe today that when 
the tide of battle turns against them as 
it assuredly will turn, they will crack 
again. | know the Japanese intimately. 
The Japanese will not crack. They will 
not crack morally or psychologically 
or economically, even when eventual 
defeat stares them in the face. 
Only by utter physical destruction or 
utter exhaustion of their men and ma- 
terials can they be defeated. . That 
is what we are up against in fighting 
Japan.”’ 

These are some of the characteristics 
of our enemies. To defeat them in 
battle, our armies and navy must be 
trained and equipped with the best of 


weapons and kept supplied with the 
myriad items a complex mechanized 
force needs. This work includes tre- 
mendous problems of transportation. 
Above all, the morale of these men 
must be maintained at a high level by 
the united support of those who work 
at home. This task provides a place for 
each civilian. No one group or class or 
profession can do this or claim full 
credit for final success. 

Good progress has been made. The 
President has reported that five million 
men are now in the Army and one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand in the Navy. 
One million men are now overseas, 
carried there with their weapons and 
supplies through dangerous waters and 
delivered in battle order. This accom- 
plishment in the first year of active war 
is the result of a long period of planning 
and review during the years of peace, 
and not merely the result of an acceler- 
ation starting with the declaration of 
an emergency in 1939. 

Great strides in all phases of war 
preparation have been made. To be 
specific, I wish to mention one phase, 
namely, Ordnance for the Army. It 
has been my privilege for over two 
years to have served as a Reserve Officer 
in the Ordnance Department of the 
Army, and a summary of a few of its 
activities since the start of the emer- 
gency will reveal, I believe, the scale 
of the present effort and some of the 
accomplishments. 

A great many people are under the 
misunderstanding that the word ord- 
nance connotes merely the manufacture 
of rifles and big cannon. The general 
function of the Ordnance Department 
is to develop, design, manufacture, pro- 
cure, supply, store, and maintain Ord- 
nance matériel and to train personnel 
for field duty. This responsibility 
covers the whole catalog of Army 
weapons, from side arms to cannon, 
and the ammunition they shoot, the 
development and procurement of sub- 
marine mine equipment, complicated 
optical devices needed for sighting and 
range-finding, combat vehicles, and all 
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kinds of self-propelled armored mounts. 

Lately the design and procurement of 
vehicles used to transport supplies have 
been added to the responsibility of the 
Ordnance Department. It must be 
obvious from this that no supply service 
has faced or is facing a procurement 
problem comparable in its magnitude 
and complexity to that confronting the 
Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Ordnance 
must obtain com- 
plete fighting 
equipment that 
has not been com- 
mercially produced 
in the ordinary 
course of manu- 
facture, as well as 
equipment and 
parts thereof for 
the United Na- 
tions. The condi- 
tions of national 
emergency and of 
war multiply 
manyfold the de- 
mands for weapons 
and other mili- 
tary items over 
peacetime require- 
ments and produc- 
tion. New plants 
must be built, new 
machine tools 
must be made and 
installed, labor must be trained, and 
new assembly procedures designed. 
The Ordnance Department is responsi- 
ble for design and development of new 
weapons, tests them, and when finally 
found acceptable, procures them for 
the using service and supplies them to 
the troops in the field. In simple lan- 
guage, the Ordnance Department is the 
mechanical engineering design, manu- 
facturing, and maintenance department 
of the Army. 

The Army Ordnance program today 
approximates $50,000,000,000. When it 
is realized that for twenty years follow- 
ing the close of the last war the average 
annual appropriation for Army Ord- 
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nance was $12,000,000, some concept is 
given of the tremendous load industry 
is bearing in the Ordnance effort. The 
entire production of Ordnance, outside 
of the six old established manufactur- 
ing arsenals, is the responsibility of in- 
dustry, and this responsibility is being 
discharged in typical American fashion. 
A few examples of the radical con- 
versions required, 
I believe, will suf- 
fice to portray this 
to you. Toy manv- 
facturers have pro- 
duced canister; a 
former bedding 
company has made 
links for machine 
gun belts; printing 
press manufac- 
turers have turned 
to guns and shells, 
a so on. A com- 
plete new explo- 
sives industry for 
smokeless pow- 
der, TNT, rifle and 
cannon ammuni- 
tion, and the like, 
was constructed at 
a cost of three and 
a half billion dol- 
lars. 

In addition to 
adapting finished 
products to meet 
changing conditions of modern war, it 
was necessary to adopt new methods of 
manufacturing to avoid shortages of 
precious machine tools, and frequently 
it was necessary to redesign the product 
itself to conserve rubber, copper, alu- 
minum, and the valuable alloying ele- 
ments in which critical shortages de- 
veloped when the vast demands of war 
were felt. 

I could spend a great deal of time giv- 
ing you examples of the savings which 
resulted from the adoption of new 
methods of manufacture and redesign- 
ing products. A typical example, how- 
ever, will suffice. One item formerly 
made of precious aluminum is now 
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made of steel on mass production 
presses. On one order for 1,500,000 of 
these items enough aluminum to make 
550 bombers and 600,000 machine 
hours will be saved. 

Committees have been organized 
among the industries comers in the 
manufacture of the same Ordnance item 
with resultant reductions in cost, sav- 
ings in valuable machine tool time, and 
elimination of bottlenecks. The com- 
mittees meet to interchange informa- 
tion regarding production techniques 
and processes o- to consider and make 
recommendations with respect to prob- 
lems of production and the supplying 
of materials and components. 

Today, after two and a half years of 
intensive effort, the flow of the produc- 
tion of Ordnance matériel compares 
favorably with that of our enemies who 
were preparing for this war over a 
period of many years. This is a result 
of which American industry may well 
be proud. 

If Major General Levin H. Campbell 
Jr., Chief of Ordnance, were here today 
I know he would want to proclaim to 
the fathers and mothers of these gradu- 
ates his deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to see that the men who 
fight have the best weapons human 
skill can provide. He has selected the 
best and most experienced men to give 
continuing attention to this. Labora- 
tories all over the country have been 
called into service for development and 
research on new weapons. Proving 
grounds have been established and are 
continually testing Ordnance matériel 
under normal, as well as desert and 
arctic conditions. Missions are at 
battle points to observe the performance 
of our own and enemy weapons, all to 
the end that our troops will have the 
best of weapons. This is a continuing 
process, for although the words of our 
generals at the front today testify to 
the fine quality of our weapons, the 
Ordnance Department realizes that even 
in a short war the best today may be 
worthless or obsolete tomorrow. 

The shifting emphasis of war neces- 
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sitates changes in the production pro- 
gram and forces the limited quantity of 
war materials into different channels. 
Cargo vessels and aircraft at the mo- 
ment may need materials used by Ord- 
nance with consequent shifting in the 
manufacturing plants. The shifts ob- 
viously throw a tremendous burden on 
the skill and experience of industry. 
Ordnance, while large, is but one of 
many programs that must be bent to 
the exigencies of the moment. 

The success thus far obtained in war 
production, in training and transporta- 
tion of our troops to the firing line, 
their bearing in battle and the faith in 
our united effort, gives confidence that 
we will proceed through this part of 
our adventure of tomorrow to ultimate 
success, however near or remote that 
goal may be. 

Some successes obtained in battle 
have already prompted the question 
“After the war what?’’ It is too early 
to ask the question and much too early 
to answer it. The question seems to 
imply a parallel to 1918, when the 
Armistice brought an abrupt cessation 
of hostilities and a sudden shock to our 
economy which was not entirely ab- 
sorbed when we entered the current 
war. Should not our considerations 
lean more to the possibilities of a more 
gradual reduction in combat, one 
enemy prone while the other carries on, 
and the desirability of continuing 
military effort during peacetime as an 
important requisite a retaining the 
security and freedom that we hold dear? 

Regardless of when peace comes, 
there are some things now apparent 
that will have a real bearing on the 
lives of everyone in this room. Two of 
these bear particular mention. 

The first is the tremendous program 
of wartime research in materials which 
will provide new products and new uses 
for old products. This should result in 
demands for goods and services that 
may cushion the shock from a war toa 
peace economy and provide jobs that 
are necessary to bring our newly re- 
stored security to a working basis. 




















The second is the enlarged part that 
government has played in the daily life 
of the individual during the war period. 
Barring a ballot box revolution of *‘re- 
turn to normalcy”’ like that of 1920, 
this governmental influence will con- 
tinue. It is significant that Elihu Root 
in his lectures in a Yale series on the 
citizen's part in government, published 
in 1920, pointed out that ‘‘the crowd- 
ing and complications, the inventions 
and improvements and co-operation of 
modern life have enormously increased 
the dependence of men on each other,” 
and “‘the proportional part played by 
government in the personal affairs of 
every individual life is rapidly increas- 
ing." Mr. Root’s statement will have 
much greater weight as the conflict 
wanes. This gives place for Mr. Root’s 
further words: ““The hope for the 
permanence of modern civilization is 
that it is being built up from the 
bottom through the participation of 
the whole people in that universal, 
combined action for the common good 
which we call popular government.” 

I have shown rather sketchily some 
of the problems which confront our 
nation at the moment and in the near 
future, in the hope that your minds and 
hearts will accept the challenge. This 
is an exciting time to be leaving your 
Alma Mater. You have had a good for- 
mal education and your services are 
in demand. You have unbounded 
opportunity to give mightily in this 
struggle for security which will not be 
over when the combat ceases. I need 
not remind you that the struggle will 
be fraught with challenging problems. 

If 1 were permitted to be sure that of 
my talk you would take away only two 
ideas, they are these: 

In addition to your character and 
trustworthiness, your success will be 
largely in proportion to your capacity 
to grow. While your formal training is 
in part over, your education is now 
beginning. From now you set your 
own tasks of instruction. Set them well 
with high goals and strive to attain 
them. Some of you are going into the 
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armed forces, some into industry. In 
your new environment you will have 
ample opportunity to display your 
capacity to learn and grow. 

The second is a further quotation 
from Elihu Root: 

‘The scheme of popular government 
upon which so much depends cannot be 
worked successfully unless the great 
body of such men as are in this room 
do their share; and no one of us can 
fail to do his share without forfeiting 
something of his title to self-respect.’ 

The adventure of tomorrow is a com- 
plex enterprise. The war is to be won. 
The nation’s industries, now all out on 
war production, must be converted to 
peacetime products in a way to insure 
that men will be employed. Wise 
national policies must be developed by 
the well-tested democratic process to 
insure a security of mind in our nation 
and in other nations. You who have 
the advantages of a good education 
have a grave responsibility to exert 
leadership so that the problems brought 
about by unforeseen events will be re- 
solved and the continuing adventure of 
tomorrow will be a success. 


MODERN DUTCH ART 


genes is at last to see a group 
of paintings by Vincent van Gogh. 
There will be fourteen canvases by him 
in the Exhibition of Modern Dutch 
Art, opening at the Carnegie Institute 
on February 5. The van Goghs will 
form the first section of the exhibition. 
In the second section there will be 
forty-six paintings by contemporary 
Dutch artists and seven pieces of sculp- 
ture. Many of these artists have ex- 
hibited in Carnegie Internationals. 
This exhibition has been arranged in 


collaboration with the Netherlands 
Government, and it is under the 
patronage of Her Royal Highness 


Princess Juliana. Samuel Harden 
Church, President of the Carnegie In- 
titute, and the Honorable Cornelius D. 
Scully, Mayor of Pittsburgh, are mem- 
bers of the Honorary Committee. 
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Reviewing ‘‘Nine Pine Street’’ by John Colton 
and Carlton Miles 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Assistant Professor, Department of English, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Firty years ago, 
in the small city 
of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew J. Bor- 
den suffered 
violent death at 
the hands of a 
person or persons 
unknown. Sus- 
picion pointed 
to Lizzie, the 
spinster daughter of Mr. Borden by an 
earlier marriage, and she was tried for 
murder and acquitted in one of America’s 
most sensational and highly publicized 
court trials. Criminologists have not 
allowed the public to aid the case. 
And, despite Lizzie’s acquittal, many 
students of her history still feel that she 
was guilty. A doggerel quatrain that 
was current at the time of her trial ran 
thus: 

Lizzie Borden took an ax 

And gave her mother forty whacks; 

And when she saw what she had done 

She gave her father forty-one! 

This brutal and perplexing murder is 
the theme of a play, ‘Nine Pine 
Street,"’ by John Colton and Carlton 
Miles, based upon an earlier play by 
William Miles and Donald Blackwell. 
Though the authors have seen to it that 
no one can prove that they were writing 
of any particular case—the locale of the 
murders in the play, for instance, is 
New Bedford rather than Fall River, 
the date is 1887 rather than 1892, and 
all the persons involved have under- 
gone a change of name—there is no real 
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attempt to conceal the obvious fact 
that Lizzie and her family are the sub- 
ject. 

Now when authors lay no claim to 
having depicted faithfully an incident 
from real life, it is perhaps unreasonable 
to quarrel with them for their depar- 
ture from fact. Nevertheless, I am 
going to do that very thing; for Messrs. 
Colton and Miles had as a subject one 
of the most intriguing murders in the 
annals of crime, and they have turned 
it into a sentimental, improbable melo- 
drama written with the main object of 
wooing the favor of the audience for the 
heroine and thus providing a starring 
vehicle for an emotional actress. Practi- 
cally all the changes made in the true 
story can be given no politer name than 
hocum. At the time of his death 
Andrew Borden was only a few months 
short of seventy years, whereas Edward 
Holden—his representative in ‘‘Nine 
Pine Street’’—is pictured as in the 
prime of life. aedeet two daughters, 
Emma and Lizzie, were respectively 
forty-one and thirty-two, whereas both 
the Holden girls are very young— 
beauty in distress is appealing only up 
to a certain age—and Effie, the mur- 
deress, seems to be older than Clara. 
True, the Borden girls did have a step- 
mother, but their own mother had died 
when Lizzie was a child of less than 
three years, and Mr. Borden had re- 
married after a respectable two-year 
interim. The second Mrs. Borden was 
a short, plain woman, who at the time 
of her death weighed two hundred 
pounds and was sixty-four years old; 
the second Mrs. Holden is pictured as a 


siren with Portuguese blood who be- 
comes Holden's mistress prior to his 
wife’s death, is directly responsible for 
that death, and marries the enamoured 
man only two months later. Lizzie 
Borden apparently never had a sweet- 
heart; Effie Holden has the handsome 
and romantic Mr. Pitt, who wishes her 
to share his life as a missionary to 
China, has his heart torn by the suf- 
ferings of the poor in Portugee town, 
and “‘borrows’’ money from the church 
treasury to make possible the comple- 
tion of a hospital in a time of epidemic. 

Furthermore, whereas it may be un- 
gracious to scold the authors for not 
holding to facts when they make no 
pretense of doing so, it is legitimate to 
criticize them for weaknesses in the 
play considered merely as drama. To 
begin with, there seems to me a false 
note in Effie Holden's first appearance. 
She is pictured as a lovely young girl 
on the threshold of life—gay, fond of 
dress, unconventional, longing for ad- 
venture, deeply in love. She seems 
utterly unlike the sort of woman who 
would behave as Effie does, beginning 
with Scene 3. Then there is the first 
appearance of Mrs. Riggs, later to be- 
come the second Mrs. Holden: the mo- 
ment the rest of the family are safely 
out of the house, Mrs. Riggs, who has 
met Mr. Holden only at his bank, 
comes from her rooms across the street 
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and strolls unconcernedly into the liv- 
ing-room for a téte-a-téte. And this in 
New England in 1886! 

Again, there is insufficient motive for 
Effie’s last-minute decision to jilt Pitt, 
give up her romantic dreams of travel, 
and stay at home to plague her new 
stepmother. Even though she had 
known very well that her father had 
been meeting Mrs. Riggs clandestinely, 
she had gone ahead gaily with her 
wedding plans—only to decide sud- 
denly to stay in New Bedford when she 
learns of her father’s marriage. Then 
there is the matter of the $1,000: would 
a minister of Pitt's saintly character 
take money from a church treasury, no 
matter what the provocation or the 
security? And when Effie presumably 
took from the body of her dead father 
the key to his safe-deposit box and 
visited the bank to obtain for Pitt the 
sum necessary to save his honor, would 
not that deed alone have been suf- 
ficiently incriminating to hang her? 
And what about that young reporter in 
the last scene? His father, the same Mr. 
Pitt, had been a principal figure in a 
sensational murder trial twenty years 
earlier and had often spoken to the boy 
about New Bedford; the youth is an 
alert cub reporter who had returned to 
New England from China five years 
prior to the date of the scene; yet he has 
no inkling that his father had even 
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known the famous Effie Holden. All 
this in addition to the fact that I cannot 
see how the elder Pitt, who had sailed 
brokenhearted for China in December 
1887, could be the father of a boy nine- 
teen years old in August 1907. 

The fact that ‘‘Nine Pine Street,’’ as 
produced by the department of drama 
at Carnegie Tech, was an absorbing, 
vibrant production that kept audience 
interest high throughout, is a tribute 
to the director and the student players. 
Thomas Job, the distinguished author 
of “Uncle Harry,’’ has a genius for 
handling tales of murder, and he not 
only got the very most out of ‘Nine 
Pine Street,’” but also succeeded in lur- 
ing the audience into overlooking the 
faults of the play and enjoying to the 
full the chills and pathos and comedy 
and heartbreak. Under his expert direc- 
tion, the production furnished a pleas- 
antly gruesome evening. 

‘Nine Pine Street’’ is built around 
Effie Holden, and if she had not been 
completely convincing the production 
would have been doomed to failure. 
But Effie was splendidly portrayed in 
both casts. The interpretation varied 
slightly according to the personality and 
physical stature of the two actresses, 
but both handled the exacting role 
with exceptional skill. The only point 
I did not like was the manner in which 
both actresses spoke the repeated com- 
mand *‘Take it back!’’ as Effie crept up 
the stairs after her stepmother. The 
words sounded almost as though they 
were being spoken by a playful child, 
and lacked the fierce, hate-blackened 
grimness that one would expect. 

The actor who played Edward Hol- 
den gave a strong and memorable per- 
formance. Holden was presented as a 
stern, humorless, brooding man, cruel 
and tyrannical to his daughters, the 
dupe of a transparently designing 
woman—and yet understandable and 
somehow appealing. Mrs. Riggs was 
differently presented in the two casts. 
The first Mrs. Riggs recalled memories 
of Geraldine in Coleridge’s ‘‘Chris- 
tabel,’” and of ‘‘La Belle Dame sans 
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Merci’’—a supernatural creature in the 
guise of a woman, bent on the de- 
struction of human souls. She over- 
acted a little—but in the right direc- 
tion. The second Mrs. Riggs was less 
fiery and impassioned, less aggressive, 
more sedate. Something could be said 
in favor of both interpretations—but 
it must suffice to report here that the 
audience was sorry to bid farewell to 
such a dynamic character as Mrs. Riggs 
so early as the fourth scene. The same 
is true of Mr. Holden. 

The actor who played Pitt put con- 
siderable life intoa rather conventional 
and colorless part. The small role of 
Edward Holden's first wife was ap- 
pealingly played—and the interpreta- 
tion in the two casts was almost identi- 
cal. Comedy was supplied by Annie, 
the maid—who was amusingly glum 
in the first cast and more bustling and 
sharp-tempered in the second—and by 
three inquisitive and loquacious female 
cronies of the first Mrs. Holden. The 
eccentricities of the leader of this trio, 
Mrs. Powell, were accented a little 
heavily—though she was made amus- 
ing, especially in the first cast. Both 
Claras were vivacious and pretty—far 
prettier than poor Emma Borden should 
have been made!—and they handled 
well the hysterical scene when the body 
of Edward Holden is discovered. Dr. 
Powell was firm and commanding in 
the first cast, more worried and anxious 
in the second. 

The minor role of Captain James Tate 
was capably handled, and I was sorry 
that the authors had not given the 
Captain more to say. They went to 
some trouble to build him up in the 
first scene as a free-thinking, rum- 
loving, warm-hearted sailor—and then 
more or less neglected him. Incidentally, 
there was an anachronism in having him 
roar out, in his intoxication, the clos- 
ing words of ‘‘Mandalay.’’ According 
to my information, Kipling’s poem was 
not published until nearly four years 
after the date of the scene, and the 
music was, of course, composed many 
years later. 





The Rev. Mr. 
propriately stern and self-righteous, but 
unfortunately he looked so much like 


Appleton was ap- 


Burrows in “Family Album’’—a role 
ably played by the same actor—that I 
found it hard to take him seriously! 
And wasn’t he represented in 1887 as 
too old a man to be still active in 1907? 

The scene in which the murders occur 
was especially well directed and well 
acted. And though at the time I sensed 
a definite let-down after the arrest of 
Effie, I recall now with pleasure certain 
skilfully handled asalae in the clos- 
ing scenes—Effie’s tragic loneliness as 
everyone deserts her after her ac- 
quittal, the serio-comic call of Miss 
Roberts and Miss Littlefield, the amus- 
ing behavior of the French maid, 
Effie’s attitude toward the engaging 
young reporter, and her wistful echo of 
his ne after his departure—'‘Just 
nineteen!”’ 

The setting, designed by Michael 
Sivy, was very lovely, as well as 
shrewdly conceived. The stage seemed 
to have unusual depth, and the stairs 
at the rear and the view of New Bed- 
ford through the windows were skil- 
fully handled. The costumes were a de- 
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light, especially those of the women. | 
wonder whether women of the eighties 
dressed so elaborately on informal as 
well as formal occasions—but then, 
most of the scenes did call for rather 
formal attire. 

The whole production created a uni- 
fied and somber impression that will 
last for a long time in the minds of 
those who were privileged to view it. 
To see ‘‘Nine Pine Street’’ is to have 
one’s interest renewed in the fascinat- 
ing story of the flesh-and-blood Lizzie 
Borden and her victims. One wonders 
what really happened on that sultry 
August day —and why. Lizzie rests now 
in the quiet Oak Grove Cemetery at 
Fall River, where in 1927 her body 
was laid beside those of her murdered 
father and stepmother, and her own 
mother. Her sister Emma followed 
Lizzie in death within a few days. The 
grave has closed upon Lizzie’s secret, 
and her ghost has never walked. The 
elms whisper above the simple monu- 
ment and the headstones; and, like the 
narrator in ‘‘Wuthering Heights,” the 
curious visitor feels that no one ‘‘could 
ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the 
sleepers in that quiet earth.’’ 


A GIFT OF PRINTS 


Presented to the Carnegie Institute by the Leisser Art Fund 


7 CaRNEGIE InstiTuTE has received 
a gift of thirty-five prints through 
the Leisser Art Fund. The Fund through 
which these prints were secured, and 
which presented nineteen prints to the 
collection last year, was set up under 
the wills of Martin B. Leisser and 
Charles H. Leisser, though it is known 
simply, and in accordance with the 
wishes of the brothers, as the Leisser 
Art Fund. Martin Leisser was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1845; he was the head of 
the Pittsburgh School of Design and 
later of the art department of the 
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Pennsylvania College for Women. He 
was a trustee of the Carnegie Institute 
from 1910 to 1915. He died on May 17, 
1940. His brother Charles, who pre- 
ceded him in death, was his constant 
companion, and was interested in every- 
thing that pertained to the Carnegie 
Institute. 

The prints in the gift, which are now 
a part of the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute, are as follows: 
““Check”’ by Frank Hartley Anderson; 
“Stranger in England"’ by John Taylor 
Arms; “The Great God Pan’’ and 
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STEEPLECHASE SWINGS—EtcHING BY REGINALD MarsH 


“Central Park at Night’ by Adolf 
Dehn; ‘‘Absalom,"’ “‘Landscape with a 
Horse,’’ and “‘Landscape with Figures’’ 
by Philip Evergood; ‘‘Drinkers’’ by 
Eugene Higgins; ‘‘Windy Day, Isle of 
Orleans’’ by Norman Kent; ‘‘Fisher- 
man’s Paradise, Gloucester’’ by S. L. 
Margolies; “‘Bread Line,’’ “‘Girl in 
Fur Jacket Reading Tabloid,’’ and 
“Steeplechase Swings’’ by Reginald 
Marsh; “‘Pont Neuf’’ by Mahonri 
Young; ‘‘Conversation Piece’’ and “‘Of 
Land and Sea’’ by Frederico Castellon; 
“A Fine Point of Law’’ by William 
Sharp; ‘Self Portrait’’ by Walter Pach; 
“Still Life Il’’ by Louis Lozowick; 
“Cock Fight’’ by Pop Hart; ‘'Silo, 
Winter’? by Emil Ganso; ‘‘Lamplight”’ 
by Wanda Gag; ‘‘Ferry Boat’’ by Mabel 
Dwight; ‘‘Coffee Huskers’’ and ‘“Two 
Goats and a Rooster’’ by George Biddle; 
‘Hors d’Oeuvres’’ and ‘“‘Help’’ by 
Peggy Bacon; ‘‘Chair’’ by Nalbandian; 
“The Man Monkey”’ by John Sloan; 
“The Jungle’’ by Harry Wickey; 
‘Promenade’ by Thomas Handforth; 
“Log Cabin’? by Julius J. Lankes; 
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‘Russia, 1919’’ by Boardman Robin- 
son; and ‘‘Ironing’’ and ‘‘Farming’’ by 
Joseph Vorst. 

Sometime during the year all the 
prints—fifty-four in number—that have 
been acquired through this Fund will 
be shown as a special exhibition to 
commemorate Martin and Charles Leis- 
ser—friends of the Carnegie Institute. 


J. O'C. Jr. 


POWER OF PERSUASION 


Among the great personalities who have left 
their impress upon the history of our country is 
Benjamin Franklin, the record of whose experi- 
ence testifies to the truth of Plato’s conclusion 
that ‘“‘the divine element in this world is to be 
conceived as a persuasive agency and not as a 
coercive agency.’ Thus Franklin tells us how he 
often offended others when his impatience with 
their views led him to be ‘overbearing and rather 
insolent.’’ Recognizing this defect in his char- 
acter, he began to train himself to substitute for 
the habit of ‘‘abrupt contradiction and positive 
argument’’ the ‘onian diffidence of *‘a humble 
inquirer and doubter.’’ He found this approach so 
effective that he ‘‘took delight in it, practiced it 
continually,’’ and thus acquired the power of 
“‘persuading men into measures that I have been 
from time to time engaged in promoting.” 

—Cuares R. MANN 
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WHY DO WARS COME? 


tT least twenty of the most recent 

books on the war have developed, 
as if by common consent, a a 
theory by their authors upon a set of 
fallacies as to the causes omer. which 
are bound to cloud the issue of peace 
when the conflict is ended. These 
writers say, in one way or another, that 
there is a fundamental set of principles 
which inevitably lead to war, and have 
always done so, among which are 
economic want, the absence of raw ma- 
terials, the pressure of population be- 
yond the feeding power of the land, 
the absence of alas a currency base, 
and the better conditions of life which 
prevail in some countries against the 
poverty that exists in others. 

If the war-makers could prove that 
harsh and insurmountable conditions 
like these really do exist to an extent 
that retards the prosperous develop- 
ment of their respective countries, and 
that the broad avenues of international 
trade and social intercourse will not, in 
truth, yield them an equality of ad- 
vantage, then, when hard necessity 
forces them to action, they should not 
be denounced as brutal gangsters, as 
our highest officials have called them, 
but, on the contrary, we should ac- 
knowledge them to be great statesmen, 
fighting for their human rights, no 
matter what aggressions they may have 
been forced to exercise against our own 
land. For if the authors of these books 
are correct in setting down, for in- 
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stance, the absence of raw materials as 
a justification for war, then the United 
States should always be at war, be- 
Cause no nation in the world lacks more 
of the compositions that are essential 
to its industry than we do. Our ability 
to obtain these treasures of the earth, 
however, through the established meth- 
ods of peace, and by the exchange of 
other things for the things we need, 
preserves us from cherishing the most 
distant thought that we must go to 
war to get what we want. 

The pressure of population, and its 
inability to spread itself upon the land 
of its neighbors, as a cause for war, has 
long been settled in the case of Ger- 
many, where emigration into Brazil 
and many other sparsely settled lands 
has furnished a quick solution to that 
problem. The difficulty in the German 
case has always been that the high and 
mighty rulers of that country demand 
the right to send their flag and their 
sovereignty with their migrating citi- 
zens, instead of allowing them to be 
incorporated into the hospitable arms 
of a Fiendly neighbor. 

So far as our reading goes, no one has, 
in the past ten years, written a book 
without holding up the Treaty of 
Versailles as an iniquitous thing which, 
like Pandora’s box, held together all 
the evils that some day would spread 
another war upon the world. But 
there is only one thing in that treaty 
that is of paramount importance, and 
that is the requirement that Germany 
should be permanently disarmed. As a 
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document of international law there is 
nothing else in it but that. It did in- 
deed provide that in the event of any 
nation making war against another, the 
aggressor should be Seen an outlaw 
nation, deprived of all intercourse with 
its associates; but when Anthony Eden, 
as foreign minster of Great Britain, in 
1935, moved a resolution to apply these 
sanctions against Italy, for its war on 
Ethiopia, the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chamberlain, cried, ‘‘Hush, it might 
spread into a general war!’’ It did 
spread into a general war, and in the 
meantime Mr. Eden was thrown to the 
wolves in a hopeless act of appease- 
ment. The world was already on fire 
in three places. 

It cannot be forgotten that when 
Adolf Hitler began to feel the sense of 
his growing power as the head of the 
German nation, he demonstrated be- 
fore the world his disregard of the 
manners and conduct which should 
control a great leader by his personal 
assassinations of those whose loyal 
adherence to his authority he doubted. 
This barbarism of a street hoodlum was 
deliberately followed by his work of 
ingeminating into the minds of his 
people the element of a savage hatred 
against their compatriots, the Jews, by 
burning in the streets of Berlin all the 
priceless books that were written by 
those citizens, from the Bible down to 
the latest dissertations on science, 
medicine, and general literature, and by 
countless other acts of atrocity. With 
this preparation for mastery accom- 
plished, he declared his ultimate pur- 
pose in these words: “‘I long to see 
in the eyes of German youth the gleam- 
ing fire of the wild beast.’’ It was not 
long before he saw it. A great nation 
was thus transformed, and he felt him- 
self ready and able to destroy the world. 

Before this flaming record of horror, 
and a long line of other infamies, with 
which the agonized people of the earth 
are only too familiar, who could truth- 
fully say that Hitler began his aggres- 
sions because of the Versailles Treaty, 
or because Germany could not gain 
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access to the raw materials of the world, 
or because she could not find room for 
the spread of her population beyond 
their geographical boundaries? Was 
there anything but the iniquity of an 
ignorant, intolerant, and implacable 
adventurer in the tragedy that has over- 
whelmed the world? 

No, this war did not explode itself 
from any of the shortages of supplies 
that exist among all nations, nor be- 
cause of the ineptitude of the Treaty of 
Versailles to cover the problems of the 
world. On the contrary, as finally and 
completely revealed in recent days by 
the American White Paper book, it was 
provoked and developed through long 
and fateful years by the international 
bandits, seeking adventure, and con- 
fident in their secretly prepared equip- 
ment to divide the earth among three 
dictators, simply because of their love 
of power and their insane belief that 
they could conquer the world. 

They have set the earth on fire, and 
when that fire is extinguished America 
will have learned a lesson of her world 
responsibility, which millions of our 
citizens, before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, believed to be an impossible and 
criminal assumption. For in the future, 
when the slightest flame of war is 
ignited, no matter in what distant and 
obscure part of the earth it may occur, 
America will realize that her rights 
and her security in peace are instantly 
concerned, and she will call the powers 
of the earth to act with her to make 
an instant restoration of order. 

She will do this with confidence be- 
cause the peace that is to be declared at 
Berlin will require it; and with her 
armament increased beyond any dream 
of the past, she and her associated na- 
tions will not hesitate to punish a future 
aggressor before he can alarm the 
world. For friendship and the policy 
of the good neighbor will no longer do. 
Bad men are always at work, in large 
nations as in small communities, and 
in the future the protection of the 
world against their wicked aims must 
depend entirely upon the Big Policeman. 
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Coal Company. Art, Tech, Advisory. 

Jj. L. Perry 
President Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. Di- 
rector United States Steel Corporation of Delaware. 
Music Hall. 

James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President Oliver Iron and Steel 
Company. Museum, Music Hall. 

*ALEXANDER P. REED 
Washington and Jefferson. Law School University 
of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education. Vice President Fidelity Trust 
Company. Art, Library, Advisory. 

Cuarzzs J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 

Freperic SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 

*Corne.ius D. Scutty 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. University of Pennsylvania. 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. Art, Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Joun B. Sempie 


Lehigh. Museum. 

*Witi1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan and Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 

WituraM P. WitrHEROW 
Yale. President Blaw-Knox Company. Must 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A. L. Worx 
Columbia University. Law School University of 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library. 
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